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Belgian military and para-military personnel as well as civilian personnel 
continue to be available to authorities in the Congo, notably in Katanga 
E ora ties in the Congo, notably in Katanga 


and South Kasai." In the face of this, it is hard to understand how the SG 


can have exonerated his own policy, or that of the Belgians, of all responsibility 


or how he reached the conclusion that it was the Congolese leaders and people 


who were to blame for the failure. 


At the next meeting, on 8 December 1960, Mr. Zorin of the Soviet Union 
commented on the SG's statement: 


What the Secretary-General has been telling us now in unfortunately 
very similar to the line which has been taken by the Belgian Government 
when the question was discussed in the Security Council. While speaking 
openly now in justification of the Belgian aggression, the Secretary- 
General mentions some disorders in the Congo which were allegedly the 
cause of the Belgian aggression. However, today even the Belgians 
themselves no longer use that version, hurriedly concocted at that time, 
in justification of their aggressive actions in the Congo, while Mr. 
Hammarskjold now repeats those old fables... 


The attempt now being made by the Secretary-General to give a distorted 
picture of the purposes of the United Nations operation in the Congo, 

as well as the causes of the Congo crisis, is obviously connected with 

the fact that not one of the purposes of this operation has been 

achieved. The Belgian aggression...is oontinuing, although in somewhat 
different form than it had in its early stages. The.political inde pendence 


of the Congo has not seen protected and the territorial integrity has not 
been safeguaraed. 


The next speaker was Mr. Cardoso of the Congo, who proceeded to damn all parties 
and the UN as well: 


Western capitalism has provoked and constantly maintains the secession 
of Katanga. Communism--or to put it better, the State capitalism of 
the East--is fomenting the secession of Orientale Province...It is not 
the Congolese that are divided, it is the world that is divided. 
Therefore, leave the Congo alone, unless the Secretary-General tells us 
all about the Congo, tells us about everything that takes place in 
Leopoldville and in Stanleyville as well. Perhaps thus he will obtain 
the unanimity of all the discontented people concerning the sad role 

of the United Nations in the Congo. 


Mr. Aw of Mali offered his views on the question of the mandate: 
The Secretary-General stated that the United Nations was entrusted 
with the task of maintaining law and order in the Congo but could 
not be the guardian of the Constitution of the Congo. May I say 
that I simply cannot understand such a statement...I would like to 
ask on what basis, in the light of what criteria, you expect to 
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establish or maintain public order and security in the Congo...what 
kind of law and order can there »e in a country outside the consti- 
tutional framework? 


--ein September...we listened to a report by the Secretary-General in 
which he defended the thesis that United Nations assistance should be 
given to the Congolese people directly, bypassing the Central Government 
--and this was at a time when the Central Government was still in power 
and supported by the Parliament...Will the Secretary-General tell us 
that this thesis was inspired by concern to respect the sovereignty 

of the Republic of the Congo in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter? The Secretary-General who refuses to envisage today the 
slightest gesture for...the regular and ordinary functioning of 
institutions in the Congo, basing himself on the thesis that this 

would be interference in the domestic affairs of that country, did 

not hesitate...in September...to propose that the United Nations 

should take over the direct management of the public affairs in the 
Congo because, as it was stated at that time, there was nothing left 

in the Congo apart from the means which the United Nations could place 
at the disposal of this country. 


Mr. Pavicevic of Yugoslavia offered a very grim analysis of the situation: 


The Yugoslav delegation and Government regard the situation in the 
Congo as extremely disquieting, primarily because of the role played 
by the United Nations Force and agencies in the Congo, a role that we 
believe to be in violation of the mandate that the Security Council 

and the General Assembly have given the United Nations Command...all 
that has happened in that country and all that is still happening there 
is the result of a series of grave contradictions and the result of the 
application of those decisions, the effects of which were exactly 
Opposite to those the United Nations desired to achieve when the 
decisions were taken... 


My delegation considers-~and I must say this clearly and categorically 
--that a-very heavy responsibility rests on the shoulders of those 
leading the United Nations Forces in the Congo for the situation that 

has developed. This responsibility is all the more serious... because 

the United Nations Command and the Organization received. ..clear-cut 
directives. The evolution of the situation in the Congo has flagrantly 
violated and flouted those directives. It has also been in contradiction 
to the interests of the people of the Congo... 


What are we to understand by the well-known interpretation of neutrality 
and non-interventionism of the United Nations forces in the Congo...? 
against whom is such non-intervention addressed?,..The policy of non- 
intervention in the Congo has become a practice of non-intervention of 
the United Nations in the forceful activities carried out by violent 
means by those who have received financial, military and material 

aid from outside, and thus hampered the normal functioning of the 
legitimate institutions of the country... 
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The prestige of our Organization has suffered a body blow. If the 
incidents continue to evolve along these lines, we may very soon find 
ourselves in a situation where the positive aims and the very role of 
the United Nations in the Congo may become the object of a terrifying 
political and moral fiasco... 


Members of the Security Council should ponder well on the fact that such 
countries as Ghana, Guinea, the United Arab Republic, Ceylon, Yugoslavia 
and other countries are withdrawing their military units from the Congo, 
together with their technicians, who have been trying to fulfill the tasks 
emanating from the Security Council resolutions...because it has become 
obvious that the United Nations Command and the other responsible persons 
of the United Nations in the Congo are not taking the adequate measures to 
ensure the fulfillment of the tasks set forth in those resolutions. 


To these grave charges the SG replied, with simplicity, that they were based on 
an interpretation of the mandate which was not warranged by the history of the 
case; and that even if the interpretation was correct, he had never been given 
the legal means to carry out such a wider mandate; and if he had been given 
such means, the action would have been in violation of the Charter. 

Mr. Tsiang of China contributed his views on the SG's mandate and on UN 
policy in the Congo at the meeting on 10 December: 


No matter how we feel towards the various practices for dealing 
with political opposition in a country, the United Nations could 
not and should not interfere. Such interference would be against 
the Charter: in fact, it would be against international law as it 
exists today... 


My delegation believes that at the present juncture, in dealing 
with the third phase of the Congo crisis, our action should be 
limited to the upholding of human rights in the Congo... 


Once more, the independence and territorial integrity of the Republic of the 
Congo have disappeared, to be replaced by the "upholding of human rights". 


Sir Claude Corea reminded the Council: 


It is true that...the Security Council resolutions specifically 
requested that the United Nations Force or the Secretary—General 
should net interfere in the internal political affairs of the 
country. It has been sought, however, to expand that statement 
in the resolution to prevent the Secretary-General or the United 
Nations Force from taking any action to carry out the primary 
task with which they were entrusted at the request of the 
Government, namely, the maintenance of law and order as well as 
the maintenance of the security and integrity of the State... 
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We have now a situation in which, threugh a peculiar interpretation 
of the mandate given by the Security Council, these (United Nations) 
troops are standing idly by, inactive, looking on, while looting and 
robbery and rape and arson and even murder are taking place...How 
can that situation be justified? 


---It is my personal duty, on behalf of my Government, to observe with 
regret that the presence of the United Nations...has not prevented the 
situation in the Congo from going from bad to worse with every passing 
week. That is due to the interpretation of the mandate and to the 
execution of that mandate according to the interpretation, and it is 
time for the Security Council,..to correct that... 


To think that law and order could be restored by adherence to a 
so-called theory of neutralism between the legitimate institutions 

of the State, on the one hand, and disruptive forces, on the other, 

is a mistaken one...To talk of law and order outside the Constitution's 
framework is to be preoccupied with a kind of fantasy. 


Mr. Lewandowski of Poland gave his analysis of the UN role on 12 December: 


The dismemberment of the country was finally achieved with the 
Secretary-General and his representatives giving official de facto 
recognition to Tshombe. The Belgian military and para-military 
personnel began to pour back to the Congo in hundreds, and later 
in thousands, together with arms and money, in order to prepare the 
final blow to the Central Government of the Republic. During all 
this the United Nations Force had orders, based on the unilateral 
interpretation of the Council's mandate, to stand by, and did 
practically nothing to stop it... : 


The answers of the Belgian Government to the formal protestations 

of the Secretary-General...made full use of his own interpretation 

of the mandate. Unfortunately, the orders of non-interference were 
valid only as far as colonialist intervention was concerned. When 
the stage was prepared to abolish the Government and when its Prime 
Minister...wanted to appeal to the whole nation for support in the 
hour of trial, the United Nations Command interfered very swiftly 
indeed. The airfields and radio stations were closed, and the lawful 
Government of the country was forbidden to use then. 


And when...the Mobutu outlaws took over, when they dispersed the 
Parliament...then the United Nations Force Command returned to a 
state of inaction and to the policy of non-interference... .established 
normal--if not friendly~-relations with Colonel Mobutu, who himself 
frankly admitted that he did not understand why the Command had 
changed its attitude towards him. As he put it, the change 

"is as fantastic as it is welcome". 


Views of a generally similar nature were expressed by India, Morocco, and 
other countries who participated in this debate of the Security Council. 
On the other hand, Mr. Slim of Tunisia said: 
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We know full well that if the operation in the Congo did not result 
as we expected, it is not due to the Secretary-General or his 
representatives. It is due to the Security Council itself. That 

is where the blame lies, because the Council, in view of the 
limitations of the Charter, did not or could not give a wider 

mandate for the consideration of the question. We believe that 

it is up to the Security Council to shoulder its responsibilities, 

to explain the direction in which the United Nations operation must 
continue...The Secretary-General should be authorized by the Security 
Council to demand--I am sorry to have to use the word "demand"--that 
the responsible personalities in the Congo should take all the measures 
which the Council deemed necessary to restore legality to the country. 


While Mr. Slim did not place the blame for the disastrous course of events on the 
leaders and people of the Conge, as the SG did, neither did he blame the SG. 
However, in considering Mr. Slim's view that the Security Council itself was 
responsible, it must be borne in mind that the mandate which it had enunciated 
in its three resolutions was, almost word for word, the mandate recommended by 
the SG; and that he had cautioned on several occasions that a broader mandate 
would not be consistent with the UN Charter, 

The SG commented on this very point in a statement to the Council at its 


meeting on 13 December: 


.. few words have been heard about the responsibility of those major 
organs of the United Nations which have formulated the mandate and 
which, if the interpretation of the mandate new put forward from the 
critics were cerrect, would at least have had the responsibility to 
state it explicitly...Nor have we, from the same quarters, heard 
anything about any responsibility (ef) the political leaders in the 
Congo. On the contrary, when I referred to their responsibility, 
the comments were that this showed a colonialist attitude. 


+ 


The SG continued his statement with a description of the desperate economic 
situation in the Congo, and told the Council the news that in South Kasai 


about 200 people a day were dying from sheer starvation: 


.. there may be greater problems from the point of view of human rights 
than those which get the greatest publicity...Is it less important to 
bring help to one quarter million people starving, than to find what the 
proper constitutional frameword for such consultation would be as would ` 
formally entitle the United Nations to that action? Yet, I know that if 
we take such action—-as we should and will--we may come to be accused of 
supporting this or that faction, or of acting outside a mandate 
requesting consultation with a--non-functioning--Central Government. 
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To rephrase this, the SG said here that the human rights of the victims of 
starvation in South Kasai were more important than legalistic arguments about 
his entitlement to take measures to save them; and that he intended to take such 
measures regardless of consequent criticisms that he had acted outside his 
mandate. No one would seriously quarrel with the SG's attitude in this specific 
situation, but many would point out with some Justification that the SG put 
adide the mandate in favour of a higher purpose on a selective and arbitrary 
basis. By coincidence or otherwise, his departures from strict application 

of the mandate on various occasions, for the sake of some higher purpose, did 
not benefit Lumumba or his supporters (except perhaps as an incidental and 
unforeseen by-product). For the first six months, at least, he made no move 

to accomodate the viewpoint of the African and Asian countries who were the 
main contributors of troops to the UN Force. Despite the fact that many of 
these countries had had the recent experience of living under foreign rule, 
despite their painfully acquired wisdome about colonialism ‘and the process 

of achieving independence, despite their disinterested concern for the Congo 
and their non-alignment in the cold war, despite their willing efforts and 
sacrifices in response to the call made by the United Nations for troops, the 
SG appeared to want only their manpower but not their advice. After arguing, 
appealing, and even begging for a change in the application of the mandate, 
only to meet with failure, some of these countries (Yugoslavia, the United Arab 
Republic, Guinea, Morocco, Indonesia, and later Sudan) felt that they had no 
alternative but to withdraw their troops. But if the SG was wounded by the 
loss of their support, he had the substantial comfort of knowing that he had 
the warm backing of the Americans and the British at all times. 

The debate on the Congo reverted to the General Assembly when the Security 
Council failed, on 13 December 1960, to adopt any of the proposals put forward. 
The SG informed the Assembly on 17 December: 

-.-during the most recent series of meetings of the Security Council, 

I asked for a clarification of the Council's interpretation of the 

mandate and a provision of means corresponding to the mandate, if it 

were the case that the Council felt that the mandate should be widened 

...I reminded the Council of the fact that such a clarification and 


possible expansion of the mandate and of the means had to proceed 
strictly within the limits set by the Charter...If I did not ask for a 
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widened mandate or:for new means, it was because I do not believe 
that it is by such new means, within the limits set by the Charter, 
that the present problem of the Conge can be solved. That is so 
for two reasons. First, I reject everything that would have a 
touch of control or direction of the Congo's internal affairs... 


The General Assembly itself can...strengthen the hand of the 

Organization...but for the reasons already mentioned I do not 

feel that it can do so by such concrete measures as, whatever 

their legality, would represent a direct interference by pressure 

of force in favour of any specific solutions in terms of persons 

or parties. 

Despite the increasingly ominous trend of events, the SG undeviatingly insisted 
that no action should be taken by the UN which to the smallest degree might 
smack of intervention in the Congo's internal affairs. It is clear from his 
statement that he pointedly discouraged any attempt by the Council or the 
Assembly to modify his mandate, or his interpretation of that mandate, in 

any meaningful way. 

His rigid position with respect to non-intervention throughout the course 
of events in the Congo, and the resultant passivity and inaction of the UN Force, 
was claimed by the SG to stem from the requirements of Article 2 (7) of the 
Charter. That article states: 

Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize 

the United Nations to intervene in matters which are 

essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 

state or shall require the Members to submit such matters 

to settlement under the present Charter; but this principle 

shall not prejudice the application of enforcement measures 

under Chapter VII. 
(Chapter VII deals with action with respect to threats to the peace, breaches 
of the peace, and acts of aggression.) 

In his interpretation of the article, the SG made no distinction between UN 
action against the will of a Member State on questions of a domestic nature, and 
action with the consent, or at the request, of a State. Yet it seems elementary 
from a mere reading of the article that it was intended to apply solely and 
specifically to action or interference by the UN against the will of a State! 

It seems equally elementary that the article on which Hammarskjold based his 
whole catastrophic policy was completely irrelevant in the case of the Congo, 
by reason of the very fact that the Government of the Congo had requested 

UN intervention and had appealed for specific measures to be taken. 
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The SG's claims regarding the duty of non-intervention were completely vitiated 
by the fact that it was not for him but for the Government concerned to invoke 
Article 2 (7). By reversing those roles, he reduced the situation to absurdity. 
We have it on no less an authority than that of Mr. Kasavubu, to whose status 
as Head of State the SG and certain countries repeatedly attested, that "it is 
not interference in the internal policy of the Congo if it helps the legal 
Government (at its request) to restore order". (Letter of 28 January 1961 

from Mr. Kasavubu to the SG asking the UN to help the Government of the Congo 
to subdue the rebels in control of certain provinces.) 

If the SG had, in the first instance, assisted the Central Government as 
requested by Prime Minister Lumumba in the domestic matter of subduing a rebellion 
or secession in Katanga (leaving aside the question of whether or not it was in 
fact a foreign-inspired, foreign-supported secession) so as to protect the 
territorial integrity of the country, one of the objectives stipulated by the 
Security Council resolutions, who would have complained of UN intervention? 
Perhaps Mr. Tshombe, perhaps the Belgian Government--but the only party entitled 
to complain under Article 2 (7), the Government of the Congo, would have rejoiced. 

The SG did not take the measures requested by Lumumba but pursued a policy 
of "neutrality" towards Katanga which led the central Government to charge that 
the SG in fact was giving tacit support to that province which was tantamount 
to the very intervention which he seemed to regard as a cardinal sin. The SC 
gave short shrift to those charges by the Lumumba Government and, shortly 
afterward, the UN Ferce in the Congo did intervene in the Congo's domestic 
affairs by seizing control of the airfields and the radio station. These 
actions were taken over the vehement protests of Lumumba shortly after his 
dubious "dismissal" and he was moreover barred by force from access to the 
radio station and from communication with the people, among whom he had very 
substantial support. This admitted intervention in domestic affairs was 
justified by the SG on the basis of a new principle of prevention of incitement 
of the population--article 2 (7) notwithstanding! 

In another statement on 19 December 1960 the SG warned the General Assembly 
that the danger of an outbreak of full-scale civil war in the Congo was growing: 


What about the position of the United Nations if such a situation were 

te develop while the Force is still there--something which, naturally, 
cannet be excluded if one side or the other were to take the initiative 
to an offensive in oblivion of the overriding interests of the country as 
a whole and in disregard of the United Nations. 
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One thing is obvious: it is the duty of the United Nations by all means 

to try to forestall such a development. This is nothing new: we have 
consistently tried to do so, especially, so far, giving attention to 

steps that seem to have been taken in the direction of a build-up of the 
armed forces with outside assistance. In continued efforts to forestall 
the major risk I have just mentioned, in a situation of increased danger, 
reflected in actions in the country, I believe that the mandate to protect 
life and property and to act in self-defence may be given--let me call it 
--an "emergency interpretation", stretching the possibility of preventive 
action beyond what under other circumstances would be reasonable and 
permissible. That is to say, the mandate, unless changed or clarified, 
necessarily remains as determined from the beginning, but its implementation 
should be adjusted to the seriousness of the threat that the United Nations 
tries to stem... 


A taking of sides obviously would be impermissible under the general rules 
applied, and a standing aside which in other circumstances might seem to 
correspond best with the principles of the United Nations operation woule, 
in the situation considered here, be likely to place the United Nations 
and its Force in an untenable position, being so to say in the role of a 
passive witness to developments diametrically opposed to those which the 
Organization wishes to further. 
It was rather late in the day for the SG to acknowledge that for the UN to act as 
a passive witness to developments diametrically opposed to the UN's objectives 
placed the Organization in an untenable position. His critics repeatedly had 
called attention to that very fact during the preceding months. Those critics 
included a number of the Afro-Asian countries to whom the SG had turned in the 
first days to request that troops be made available for a UN Force to serve in 
the Congo. He had informed the Security Council in a report dated 18 July 1960 
that: 


---to the extent that the Republic of the Congo needs international 
assistance, such assistance should, within the framework of the 
United Nations, in the first instance be given by its sister African 
nations, as an act of African solidarity. 
Ghana had responded immediately to the SG's request by providing troops and twe 
military medical units, and Guinea, Morocco and Tunisia had followed, joined by 
Ethiopia and Mali. Those countries provided troops in a matter of days and bore 
a large share of the burden and the heartache endured by the UN Force in the 
months that followed. They enjoyed a special status in the matter of supplying 


manpower for the UN Force but in the controversies which developed over UN policy 
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and the SG's interpretation of his mandate, their views received no concommitant 
recognition from him. However direct, forceful, and compelling their contributions 
to the debate, they seemed to fall on deaf ears. The lack of attention to the 
policies they advocated and the arguments they posed led eventually to a series 
of withdrawals of national contingents from the UN Force by Governments who felt 
that they could no longer accept any responsibility for the role of the UN Force 
in the Congo. The notification of withdrawals by Guinea, Yugoslavia, Morocco, 
the United Arab Republic, and Indonesia led the SG to warn the King of Morocco, 
in a letter dated 25 January 1961, of the serious weakening of the UN Force 
` “for the consequences of which the responsibility is clearly assumed by those 
countries which, for whatever reason, have found it indicated to withdraw". 
The Moroccan Government replied on 1 February 1961 that it would adhere to its 
decision to withdraw and that: 


From 31 January until the date of their repatriation, our troops will 
remain under the United Nations flag. But if called upon to act against 
their conscience, as has allegedly happened to troops from other African 
countries, they will feel bound not to apply any decisions contrary to 
the interests of the Congo and of legality. 
It is plain that the first tentative recognition given to the views of the 
Afro-Asian countries in the SG's statement of 19 December 1960 was too little 
and too late. The Assembly, like the Security Council before it, was not able 
to reach any positive decision on future UN policy in the Congo. At the end of 
the debate, on 20 December 1960, the SG told the Assembly: 


The most serious aspect of this dual failure is what it reveals of the 

present split within the Organization on this issue of vital significance. 

Naturally, the operation will be continued under the previous decisions 

with all energy, within the limits of the law, with an adjustment--to the 

best of our understanding--of the implementation of our mandate to the 

needs, and with aims which, in spite of all, I believe remain common, 

at least to the vast majority of member states. 

The "adjustment" of the mandate did not forestall further deterioration. 
In the first days of January 1961 the Security Council reconvened to consider 
a charge of new aggression by Belgium involving, this time, the use of the 
Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. Again the irreconcilability of views of the 
two main factions within the Security Council (corresponding in a sense to the 
two main factions in the Congo) blocked any decision and any effective action 
to curb Belgium. For this new violation of the UN's resolutions, Belgium 
suffered only the nuisance of making the usual replies to the usual formal 
protests of the SG. 
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That development was followed by the transfer of Patrice Lumumba to 
Katanga on 17 January 1961, discussed in the next section. The transfer, 
specifically, and the growing danger of collapse of any semblance of order 
in the Congo, generally, caused the Security Council to reconvene for the 
eighth time, on l February 1961. The SG was the first speaker in the 
debate: 


With the continued divisiens of the Congo and the splits which, as 
indicated, may recently even have been deepened and widened, it may 

well be asked where we are heading and what the possibilities are to 
achieve the aims of the United Nations in the Congo, that is to 

provide protection to the country against outside military interference 
and to assist in maintaining law and order so as to enable the Congolese 
people to find their way to the establishment of a stable government, in 
constitutional and democratic forms, giving substance to the independence 
of the country and maintaining its integrity. 


Happily, references to constitutionality, independence, and integrity reappeared 
at last in the SG's reference to his mandate in the Congo, after a long absence. 
But this further variation in the SG's restatement of his mandate was still at 


some distance from the actual provisions of the relevant resolutions. 


Let it first be stated again that it is not the task of the United 
Nations to act for the Congolese people and to take political or 
constitutional initiatives aiming at the establishment of such a 
government. 


It would have been more accurate if the SG had said re-establishment of such a 


(constitutional) government. 


This is true not only in the sense that the United Nations has no 
right to try to impose on the Congo any special regime but also in 
the sense that the Organization cannot Support the effort of any 
faction to impose such a regime. 


In spite of everything that had happened during the preceding unhappy six months, 
the SG continued to characterize as a "faction" the central Government established 
under a constitution, by a Paraliament elected by universal suffrage, and to 
equate that Government with factions exercising arbitrary power, largely by 

virtue of an illicit flow of arms and money from abroad, with Belgian 

"advisers" pock-marking every branch of administration at the policy level. 


.. ethe Organization could well be blamed if, at the present juncture, it 
did not re-assess its policy in the light of experience and consider 
whether, in the interest of peace and security for which it carries 
primary responsibility, more far-reaching measures are not now called 
for in order to evercome this continued and increasing lack of cohesion, 
even if such measures by some might be felt as coming close to a kind of 
interference. 
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At long last, the SG became receptive to "more far-reaching measures" and was 
prepared even to entertain the prospect of "a kind of interference". This new 
perspective was belated indeed; during the preceding months, many opportunities 
to adopt a changed approach had been allowed to pass unseized. The cost of that 
delay in terms of the anguish and consternation of the Congo, and in the 
humiliation of the United Nations and the soiling of its image, was tragically 
high. 

The immediate aim of the United Nations operation was to 

provide for the withdrawal of all Belgian combat troops. 

That target was met at the end of August. 
The commentary here is supplied by the representative of India, Mr. Jha, who 
addressed the Council on 2 February 1961, and made the following comment: 


---even the complete withdrawal of the then Belgian troops, 
which the Secretary-General has said took place by the end 

of August, does not appear to have become a reality. The 
continued presence of Belgian military officers, in Belgian 
uniform, long after...only goes to show that Belgian withdrawal 
was either incomplete or not at all bona fide. 


To continue with the SG's statement: 


Later on, however, outside interference has re-occurred in new 

and subtler but not less dangerous forms. Although it is difficult 

to determine the extent of such interference in concrete terms and 

to substantiate the findings, its existence is an. incontrovertible 

fact and its effects are strongly negative. 
The delicacy with which the SG aveided naming Belgium is all the more unaccountable 
when one considers the forthright way in which his Special Representative described 
the new Belgian presence in the Conge in his second progress report and the common 
recognition that Belgium was the major source of this “outside interference". 
Apart from numerous incidents and circumstances widely published which demonstrated 
that interference beyond any doubt, Mr. Mobutu was helpful enough to say forth- 
rightly at a press conference on 31 January 1961 that he was receiving all his 
military supplies from Belgium. Such refreshing candour would have been even 
more welcome if it had come from the SG. 


It is my firm conviction that such interference must be stopped, but 
I have not so far found a sufficient legal basis in the resolutions 
for effective counter-measures by the United Nations. 
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He could not have searched very hard. In any case, the new and subtler form 
of outside interference was known, and known in detail, as early as November. 
The SG waited a long time to confront the Security Council with this direct 
identification of the nature (if not the source) of the difficulty. In the 
interim, it will be remembered, he defended on a number of occasions the 
return and presence of large numbers of Belgian "technicians" on the ground 
that they were performing a vital service for the Congolese people! Thereby, 


he contributed to the rejection of a number of resolutions which called, 


inter alia, for the immediate withdrawal of all Belgian civilian, para-military, 
and military personnel. 


...I feel that the Council should give serious consideration 
especially to what the United Nations line should be regarding 
the ANC (Congolese National Army), in all its factions. It 
seems to me that the time has come when the Council must 
provide a basis for arrangements which would eliminate the 
present threat from the army, or units thereof, against 
efforts to reestablish normal political life and against 

law and order. 


This new positive approach by the SG happened to coincide with a change in the 
presidency in the United States and with reconsideration by the Kennedy Admini- 
stration of policy on the Congo. In previous debates the SG had stalwartly 
opposed the urgings of certain delegations that the Congolese National Army (ANC) 
should be disarmed, on the usual grounds of non-intervention in the domestic 
affairs of the Congo. Those delegations had pointed out that in the first stage 
of the UN operation, the ANC (under Lumumba) had been disarmed by the UN. On 
that point, the SG said at the Security Council meeting on 12 December 1960: 


There is one further point...and that is the question about our 
policy regarding disarming and co-operation before and after early 
September. We never proposed or tried to get disarming before early 
September. Such disarming as took place took place in response to an 
_ appeal from Mr. Lumumpa's Central Government and on a voluntary basis. 


A few days before, on 7 December, he had touched on the same matter: 
It should be noted that, throughout the early months of the UN 


operation in the Congo, the Congolese security force...remained 
for the most part inactive and, in several instances, units...had, 


by agreement with the UN, voluntarily disarmed themselves. 
(Emphasis added) 
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According to the SG, then, the UN had never sought or proposed the disarming 
of the ANC but some units had voluntarily disarmed themselves "by agreement 
with the UN". Yet on 26 July 1960 Deputy Prime Mimister Gizenga had cabled 
Prime Minister Lumumba, then visiting New York, the following intelligence: 


++ethe United Nations troops are disarming our soldiers and 
allowing Belgian forces to keep their arms, which is 
incomprehensible. 


And on 10 September 1960 a communication from Lumumba to the SG indicated: 


The Government protests most strongly against the Secretary- 
General's assertion that the troops of the national army 
should be disarmed. 


To continue with the statement made by the SG on 1 February 1961, he 


proceeded to give his views on the UN's next steps: 


I believe...that a most important contribution in the direction 
of conciliation in the interest of national unity would be to 
revert to the initial stand of the United Nations and get it 
enforced with the co-operation of the leaders concerned. This 
would mean to return the army to its proper role and to give 

it as quickly and effectively as possible a chance to fulfill 

it. If the effort proved successful, it would mean that the army 
had stepped out of the present political conflicts and had devoted 
itself to its own reorganization in order to become, again, an 
effective, integrated, disciplined and well organized national 
instrument of a government, accepted in constitutional and 
democratic forms as the central authority of the Republic. 


In fact, for the United Nations to revive this initial concept 
and to put its moral pressure back of it would be to express 
in positive terms its neutrality in relation to all domestic 
conflicts in the Congo--in positive terms which are the natural 
counterpart to the negative terms which, under the pressure of 
present conflicts, all too often have come to dominate the 
picture in the last months. 


One must admire the adroit way in which the SG at one and the same time suggested 
a change of policy and defended the previous passivity and all its consequences 
by labelling the different approaches as different aspects of the ubiquitous 
"neutrality". 


As a clarification of the basis and aim of the policy which I, thus, 
find strongly indicated, I would welcome a decision by the Council 
requesting the Secretary-General to take appropriate measures for 
assistance in the reorganization of the national army, preventing it, 
or units thereof, from intervening in the present political conflicts 
in the Congo. 
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It is not clear what it was that prevented the SG from pursuing, or proposing, 


such a course of action long before the situation had reached such a nadir. 


In a couple of the documents now before the Security Council, 
demands are made that the United Nations resort to the use of 
force for certain specific purposes...a look at the...requests 
for armed intervention...and their different purposes will 
bring out clearly to everybody what problems would arise 

were the mandate to be widened as proposed. Certainly such 

a widening of the mandate could not be considered without a 
much Clearer and fuller definition of the objectives to be 
pursued by the United Nations. Nor, of course, could the 
mandate be changed in relation to earlier decisions short of 
giving countries who have contributed troops on the basis of 
those first decisions, an opportunity to withdraw were they 
not to approve of the new stand. 


This somewhat ambiguous prose suggests that, as weas the case on the eccasion of 
UN entry into Katanga in August, the SG felt greater deference for the views of 
countries who opposed a UN policy of positive action than he felt for the views 
ef countries who protested against and repudiated UN passivity--so much so that 
they had announced the withdrawal of their troops from the UN Force. 

The debate continued on 2 February with statements by Ceylon, Mali, India, 
Morocco, and the USSR. Ceylon, reviewing the history of the past months, raised 


some provocative questions. 


Time passed and one heard...more and more of a Colonel Mobutu. The 
latter's men apparently were being looked after well. From where 

did the arms come? How were the coffers, that could not find the 
money to pay the national security forces earlier, repleted? Who 
trained the men under Colonel Mobutu? These are...questions to which 
answers have to be found. The United Nations did not do these things. 
Then who did them? Who was there lurking in the background and who 
mustered sufficient armed strength round Colonel Mobutu to cause him 
to threw the Prime Minister who stood for a united and inde pendent 
Congo into prison and with him those members of Parliament supporting 
him and in the process of doing so ended that Parliamentary Government. 


Obviously there was a power behind all this seeking its own aims and 
seeking to subvert the Congo's newly gained independence to its own 
narrow purposes. With these goings-on...chaos has once again reared 
its ugly head. We cannot afford to be mere spectators any more, nor 
can we do so with self-respect. 
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The representative of Mali: 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations is responsible for 
the implementation of the decisions of the Security Council. 
Errors have been committed in the Congo, but to commit an 
error is certainly not dishonourable for anybody. If the acts 
are deliberate, however, then they are born of evil intent, 
and it is up to the Secretary-General to prove to us that we 
have no right to believe that this underlies his case... 


We do not intend to endorse any longer the insolvency of the 
United Nations in the Congo. We do not intend any longer to 
act as accomplices of the Belgians and the Tshombes. Lumumba 
must be brought back, for the United Nations can do that. The 
Belgians and the Tshombes would not last two days in the Congo 
if the United Nations decided to act... 


President Lumumba and his colleagues are in the hands of 
irresponsible persons. We hold the Secretary-General personally 
responsible for the life of Mr. Lumumba. Let him beware, for he 
may not have a very good name in the annals of the United Nations 
if the head of the Government of the Congo is done away with... 


The exchanges of letters between the Secretary-General and the 
Belgian authorities and Kasavubu are no.longer sufficient. We 
ask the Secretary-General resolutely to undertake action in the 
light of his own experience. 


The representative of India, Mr. Jha: 


The United Nations has become increasingly ineffective in the Congo. 
The policy pursued by them has the appearance of having no definite 
aim. United Nations action...has largely consisted in attempts to 
thwart misdeeds here and there by various groups including those 
which owe allegiance to Colonel Mobutu. These have had little 
success... 


We have heard with great attention the important statement made 
yesterday by the Secretary-General...The suggestions...are well 
worth consideration, but only in conjunction with other measures 
--elhese are the release of all political leaders and members of 
Parliament, in particular Mr. Lumumba and his supporters, the 
immediate reconvening of Parliament, and the immediate withdrawal 
of all Belgian military and para-military personnel, and other 
such personnel... 


The measures proposed by the Secretary-General, useful as they 
may be, will not solve the problem. The rule of law mst 
replace the arbitrariness which today prevails in the Congo... 
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Mr. Benaboud of Morocco: 


That United Nations troops try to stop a wave of patriotic 
demonstrators instead of eliminating Belgian military and 
para-military personnel and mercenaries in Katanga and 
elsewhere falls into the field of absurdity and contradiction. 


Mr. Zorin of the USSR: 


The Secretary-General...and the Command of the United Nations 

Force, sent to the Congo upon a decisions of the Security Council, 
have, in their practical activities, gone further and further afield 
from those decisions of the Security Council... 


several countries have been compelled to decide to withdraw their 
military units from the United Nations Command. It is clear for all 
to see that this constitutes a symbol of little faith in the United 
Nations Command in the Congo and in the person of the Secretary- 
General...who is fully responsible for the activities of that 
Command... 


In listening to the Secretary-General, one has the impression that 
it is the Security Council that bears the main responsibility and, 
above all, the Member States of the United Nations and the leaders 
in the Congo...Only the Secretary-General is entirely innocent...Is 
it not clear that, with such attitude, it is difficult to count on 
him to remedy the situation and to improve conditions in the 
Congo?... 


The Belgian Government has continued, and continues to this day, its 
colonialist policy against the Republic of the Congo...This fact has 
even been recognized by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
and I think it is difficult to suspect him of wanting to play the game 
of the Soviet Union...Of course, the Secretary-General, curious as it 
may seem, never mentioned Belgium.in his statement, but it is rather 
easy to open all the parentheses in this matter... 


Why have the United Nations Command and the Secretary-—General tolerated 
this state of affairs?...Mr. Hammarskjold...tries to find a justification 
for himself by referring to the fact that he has "not so far found a 
sufficient legal basis in the resolutions for effective counter-measures 
by the United Nations"...However, it is well known that when the United 
Nations Command, despite the protests of the legal Central Government 

of the Congo, occupied all air fields and radio stations in the Province 
of Leopoldville, the Secretary-General found legal grounds for those 
unjustified measures. But now that the illegal regime of Mobubu and 
Tshombe receive weapons, planes and officers from Belgium, in direct 
violation of decisions taken by the Security Council and the General 
Assembly, the Secretary-General, so it seems, cannot find any legal 
grounds to put an end to these activities. Does one not see here a 
clearly unobjective and partial attitude?...indeed a paradox: a regime 
which has trampled under its feet everything that should have been 
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strengthened and protected by the United Nations forces now asks those 
forces to protect it against the re-establishment of law and order in 
the Congo. We can only express surprise at the fact that in his 
exchanges of view with Mr. Kasavubu the Secretary-General has had 
neither the courage nor the tact resolutely to reject these illegal 
claims. It may be-seen from document S/4643 that the Secretary—General 
has confined himself to reserving his position. 


Mr. Diallo of Guinea: 


Taking note of the confusion which has been created, financed and 
maintained in the Congo, the Secretary-General himself asks a question 
-+-"it may well be asked where we are heading and what the possibilities 
are to achieve the aims of the United Nations in the Congo". This is 
surely a question that must be asked...but it should have been asked 
Since last August, when the action of the United Nations...seemed more 
and more to step aside from the aims set for it in the resolutions of 
the Security Council. 


We must here and now disagree with the statement made by the Secretary- 
General regarding the mission of the United Nations in the Congo... (his) 
definition of the...mandate when compared with the Security Council 
resolution of 14 July reveals the misunderstandings that underlie the 
entire situation...It was not the mission of the United Nations to give 
assistance to the Congolese people for the setting up of a stable 
government along constitutional and democratic lines. On the contrary, 
it was at the request of such a government, elected by democratic means 
and in conformity with the fundamental law which serves as the basic 
law of the Congo, that the United Nations went to the Congo in the 
first place... 


This entire tragedy arises from the fact that the United Nations, instead 
of limiting itself to the precise mandate of assisting the Congolese 
Government, considered that Government as a political party, if not as a 
group of individuals. Under the pretext of non-intervention...the United 
Nations has thus tolerated and by its very attitude has encouraged all 
types of subversion which finally led the Congo into the position it is 
in today. How could the United Nations...remain neutral between the 
Central Government they were to assist and the forces that were inspired, 
financed and guided at long range by the colonialists?... 


The mandate which the Secretary-General is (now) seeking is too vague 
and inadequate...the Security Council, bearing in mind the experience 
of these last seven months, should avoid anything which, directly or 


indirectly, might be termed a blank cheque given to the United Nations 
Force... 


My delegation would like to ask the Secretary-General...to reveal to the 
Security Council the financial means which have allowed the recruitment 
of mercenaries...and how...costly administrative machines are financed 
in different regions of the country. 
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Mr. Wirjopranoto of Indonesia: 


The real struggle in the Congo is a struggle of nationalism against 
colonialism. It is a struggle of justice against injustice...We have 
argued, urged and pleaded that the United Nations aischarge with 
greater energy and effectiveness its Charter obligations in the 
Congo...After the most serious consideration, my Government reached 
the definite decision to withdraw its troops from the...Congo...Qur 
contribution (to the UN Force) was an expression.of our sense of duty 
and national conviction. We did not expect any thanks. But neither 
did we expect instead of appreciation, an imputation of undermining 
the United Nations operation in the Congo. 


It is really incredible that, after our efforts and even sacrifices to 
achieve law and stability in the Congo have been sabotaged by others, 

we should now be charged with responsibility for the resulting developments, 
including the possible liquidation of the United Nations military and 
civilian operations in the Congo. This is a strange way of reasoning. 

Who is disloyal to the United Nations? Is it those who have been 
compelled to withdraw their forces from the United Nations operation in 
the Congo, or those who have compelled us to make this unwelcome decision? 
Is it those who have vainly striven to carry out the task of the United 
Nations in the Congo, or those who are even now standing in the path of 
that task, sowing seeds of conflict and confusion?... 


The advent of the Mobutu regime was not a strictly domestic affair of the 
Congo, but an international problem because that regime had been founded 
and was being sustained through foreign intervention. This was exactly 

what the United Nations operation in the Congo was supposed to prevent... 


We cannot continue to be spectators or even accomplices to the 
unconstitutional, anti-democratic political developments in the Congo. 
Why, then, now attack the effect rather than the cause of those 
developments?... 


The United Nations operational command has persisted in following a policy 
of neutrality vis-a-vis the deteriorating political situation in the Congo. 
What has this accomplished? We find that the United Nations Command is the 
focal point of misgivings and strong suspicions...(and) is becoming a target 
for the international gangs of soldier-adventurers and their schemes of 
provocation. It is even in danger of becoming the tool for drawing one more 
partition line across a country. Certainly we refuse to allow our troops 

to be used in these ways... 


There is no split between Brussels, Elisabethville and Leopoldville. 

They alone are not split, but are forging a strong axis against the 
forces of peace and stability. Surely the United Nations cannot stand 
aside while its prestige and effectiveness are so contemptuously under- 
mined. It cannot remain passive while its decisions, and the appeals of 
the Secretary-General, are disregarded with arrogance and scorn...We must 
grasp the initiative by substituting actions for mere expressions of hope. 
We would like to see the Secretary-General demand—not express a hope but 
demand--that all Member Governments make concerted efforts to put a stop 
to foreign intervention... 
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Mr. Loliki, of the Congo (Leopoldville), designated by Mr. Kasavubu to attend 
the Security Council, on the other hand offered words of approval: 

I must pay tribute to the prudence of the Secretary-General, whose 

reserve...is well within the framework of the mandate and also well 

within the limits of the competence of the Organization...This reserve, 

which at times may appear to some to be exaggerated, compares favourably 

with the intemperance of language, the mistrust of our sovereignty and 

the temerity of judgment of a number of delegations... 
Mr. Berard of France, in his general statement, dealt with the demands made by 
Mr. Kasavubu that the UN Force provide him with military assistance to subdue 
the pro-Lumumba forces in control of Orientale, Kivu, and North Katanga. His 
views on the acceptability of those demands are particularly interesting if 
they are compared with his views at an earlier date when the SG was confronted 
with similar demands from Lumumba. On 8 August 1960, Mr. Berard expressed his 
support of the position taken by the SG in opposition to the then-Central 
Government on the UN entry into Katanga: 

My delegation welcomes the position taken on this matter by the 

Secretary-General in his report...and we hope that every reassurance 

will be given to the Katanga authorities that the relief by United 

Nations contingents of the Belgian troops in that province will in no 

sense constitute or even appear to constitute a means of coersion on 

the part of the Leopoldville Government with respect to the provincial 

authorities. 
On the 15th of September, speaking on the protests from Lumumba of the UN seizure 
of the airports and radio station, the representative of France said: 

The Secretary-General has reported to us the temporary measures 

which his representatives had felt it necessary to take on the 

spot and which he subsequently confirmed...I should like to stress 

here the loyal and generous motives with which the measures were 

carried out for the purpose of preventing new dramatic developments. 
Obviously, in the days when Lumumba was in power, the French delegation considered 
that the SG had every right to overrule the wishes of the Central Government on 
the key question of Katanga and to seize Government installations in defiance of 
the national authorities to prevent “incitement” and "disturbances". What was 
the French position on 7 February 1961, when Kasavubu represented the Central 
Government? 
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It is the task of the United Nations to go to the assistance 

of the legitimate authorities of the Congo, and in so doing they 

must act in complete agreement with those authorities, and 

especially with President Kasavubu, in full respect for the 

national sovereignty of the Congolese State. 

It is doubtful whether a more cynical example is to be found of a major Power 
animated not by principle but by expediency, not by justice but by self-interest, 
not by integrity but by sanctimony--all frankly exposed to the Security Council 
and its international audience. 

Mr. Benites of Ecuador also defended the policy followed by the SG in the 
Congo but noted that the situation in which the mandate had been granted had 
changed: i 

It is hardly constructive to stop here and go through great lamentations 

regarding the past...From the official documents before us, and specifically 

from the declaration of the Secretary-General of 1l February, we gather... 
foreign bilateral military assistance is still arriving in the Congo, in 
contravention of the resolutions of the Security Council and the General 

Assembly. Unfortunately, the Secretary-General has not specified the origin 

of this assistance that is arriving in the Congo. ..the authority of the 

Central Government becomes daily more doubtful...This leads me to...the 

apparent conflict between domestic jurisdiction and international action 

«.-there is one essential element in intervention, namely the lack of 

consent on the part of the State against which that action is taken...in 

the Congo, it is obvious that the United Nations is there because of an 
express request on the part of its legitimate government. 
Considering that Ecuador had been a member of the Security Council from the very 
beginning of the Congo affair and had participated in the series of discussions 
on the doctrine of non-intervention, it is striking that Ecuador's representative 
waited month after month to this basic element of the consent of the State 
concerned. His belated reminder that the lack of consent was a prerequisite 
of "intervention" was perhaps part of the coincidence between the SG's new 
approach to UN policy in the Congo and the advent of the "New Frontier" in 
the United States. 

At the end of the afternoon meeting of the Security Council on 7 February, 
the President, Sir Patrick Dean of the UK, adjourned the debate for an 
indefinite number of days to permit representatives to consult their 
Governments and obtain instructions on the course of action advocated by 


the SG and the additional measures urged by some speakers. 
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4. The Secretary-General and Patrice Lumumba 


A deterioration in the relations between the SG and Lumumba became apparent 
in August 1960, largely as a result of the manner in which the UN entry inte 
Katanga was handled. In early September, Kasavubu dismissed Lumumba in an action 
of dubious legality, since both houses of the Parliament voted their continued 
confidence in Lumumba by 88 to 25 with 3 abstentions. On 14 September there 


was circulated a message to the Heads of the African States from Prime Minister 


Lumumba: 


Today, 11 September 1960...I was apprehended at my residence by a small 
group of soldiers sent by Mr. Kasavubu and Mr. Bolikango. I was taken 

to a military camp, where the whole army immediately rose in protest. 

I was released at once...A very dangerous deterioration of the situation 
is taking place in the central districts of Leopoldville. I went there 
+--in order to appeal for calm...I went to the studio of the radio station 
for the purpose of reading a massage to the population in order to assure 
them that I was not under arrest. I again met with a categorical refusal 
from the United Nations. The soldiers on guard at the radio station even 
threatened to shoot at me. It is worth noting that Mr. Bolikango gathered 
a group of leaders of the insurrection and...spoke over the radio (this 
afternoon) with the permission of the United Nations authorities... 


From September until the end of November 1960, Lumumba remained under house 
arrest in Leopoldville. He fled his residence on the night of 27-28 November, 
pursued by Mobutu's troops, and was arrested in Kasai Province on 2 December. 

He was brought back to Leopoldville, subjected to public humiliation and physical 
abuse (widely shown on U.S. television), and incarcerated in an army prison. 

The Soviet Union immediately called for a meeting of the Security Council, 
which reconvened on 7 December 1960. On that date the SG made a statement which 
is particularly interesting in the light of subsequent events: 

+-ethe Force has exercised its military power to protect political leaders 

of various factions from outright violence, even though such acts of 

protection have given rise to vigorous objection from the Opposing side 

as being interference in political events. On the other hand, it has been 

considered beyond the scope of the mandate for the United Nations to 

interpose its Force against the national Congolese army acting under the 


authority of a Chief of State whose representatives have been accepted 
by the General Assembly. 
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This statement supplemented a report (5/4571) on Lumumba's arrest which had 


been circulated two days earlier, which contained some enlightening information: 
At no time had the United Nations assumed any responsibility for 
confining Mr. Lumumba to his quarters. Such a domestic police 


measure...would clearly have exceeded the (UN) mandate. On the 
contrary, ONUC (the United Nations Operation in the Congo) had 


repeatedly assured the Congolese authorities that, while it must 


protect Mr. Lumumba from any act of force or violence within his 

quarters, it could not assume any responsibility for his protection 

or that of other personages outside their precincts. (Emphasis added) 
The "Congolese authorities" were, of course, Messrs. Mobutu and Kasavubu! 
The report further said: 

After the death of his new-born daughter, Mr. Lumumba on two occasions 

--easked for special United Nations air transport for himself and his 

family to take the remains to Stanleyville for burial. This request 

had necessarily to be declined as the limited United Nations aircraft 

are available only for the transport and provisioning of United Nations 

troops and personnel...As Mr. Lumumba had left on his own responsibility, 

orders were issued to United Nations troops to refrain from any interference 

in regard to Mr. Lumumba's movements or those of his official pursuers. 
This denial of Lumumba's two requests for UN air transport becomes especially 
ironic when one realizes the plenitude of UN aircraft which suddenly became 
available once the living Lumumba was disposed of. In a letter to Mr. Tshombe 
dated 15 February 1961 the UN Special Representative transmitted an appeal from 
the families of the deceased Lumumba, Mpolo and Okito for the return of the 
remains, assuring him that: 

If lack of transportation facilities is an obstacle to the transfer 

of the remains, they could be transported from Hlisabethville by a 

United Nations aircraft. (S/4688/Add.2) 
The request was denied by Tshombe; but on 17 February 1961 a UN plane was finally 
spared for service to a Lumumba. According to a CBS radio report on that date, 
the widow of Patrice Lumumba had requested asylum from the UN in Leopoldville and 
had been provided with a UN plane which took her to safety elsewhere. Small 
wonder, then, if some observers went so far as to charge the SG with a measure 


of personal responsibility for Lumumba's fate. 


One critic, Mr. Zorin of the Soviet Union, gave his views on the reperts made 


by the SG on the arrest of Patrice Lumumba (Security Council meeting of 8 December): 
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Under the guise of non-intervention the Secretary-General and his 
representatives in the Congo did, in fact, intervene in the domestic 
affairs of this country while, in fact, helping those forces to engage 
in building a net of intrigue in the Congo Republic in order to bring 
back the colonial conditions of the past. 


Where active help was needed to support the lawful Government and to help 
that lawful Government extend its authority...the United Nations repre- 
sentatives, in fact, grossly intervened into the internal affairs of the 
country and paralyzed this lawful Government, depriving it of the means 

of communication within and without the country, and depriving it even of 
the means of communication with their own people. Where it was necessary 
to protect the chief of the Government and the other leaders of this young 
and not sufficiently strong Republic, this is where, in fact, we saw non- 
intervention which amounted to helping the colonizers and their agents... 


How are we to describe the appeal made yesterday by Mr. Hammarskjold that 
we adjust to the existing situation, in other words, that we accept the 
fact that power in this country is now in the hands of an irresponsible 
gang...that political leaders have been arrested and subjected to torture? 


Mr. Aw of Mali addressed the Council: 


Yesterday the Secretary-General spoke at some length of his concern for the 
respect of Congolese sovereignty, in accordance with the Charter. He tried 
to give the impression that everything was fine in the Congo, while at the 
same time he made certain statements about the behaviour of some tribes... 
in September...we listened to a report by the Secretary-General in which he 
defended the thesis that United Nations assistance should be given to the 
Congolese people directly, bypassing the Central Government--and this was 
at a time when the Central Government was still in power and supported by 
the Parliament. 


This thesis, which was supported only on the assertion that Mr. Patrice 
Lumumba is an undesirable man, was developed here around this table at the 
beginning of September last...The Secretary-General who refuses to envisage 
today the slightest gesture for the purpose of permitting the regular and 
ordinary functioning of institutions in the Congo, basing himself on the 
thesis that this would be interference in the domestic affairs of that 
country, did not hesitate...to propose to the Security Council in September, 
that is to say, at the time when the Parliament and the Government were 
still able to function, that the United Nations should take over the 

direct management of the public affairs in the Congo... 


We accuse those who arrested and maltreated Mr. Lumumba, the Prime Minister 
of the Central Government of the Congo, and who did this in (the) view of 
United Nations troops to whom he appealed for help...I protest energentically, 
in the name of the Government and people of Mali, for the insult to the 
Congolese people, with the complicity of the United Nations...The conditions 
under which Mr. Lumumba was arrested and the treatment which he suffered is 

a shame. It is the greatest scandal, in our opinion, that this century 

has known... 
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At the same meeting on 8 December Mr. Pavicevic of Yugoslavia asked: 


What has been the role of the United Nations in that Congolese drama? 
The United Nations sent troops and set themselves up in the Congo. 
Why? Was it only to ensure the withdrawal of the interventionist 
troops, or was it in order to be present there and see this new 
camouflaged return and infiltration? Was it to safeguard the 
territorial integrity of the Congo, or was it in order to be there 
at its dismemberment? Was it to assure the establishment of the 
normal functioning of political institutions, or was it to stand 
as an impotent spectator to this manhunt that was organized by 
Mobutu, to watch the savage and brutal treatment which was meted 
out to the representatives of the people?... 


What are we to understand by the well-known interpretation of neutrality 
and non-interventionism of the United Nations forces in the Congo...? 
Well, against whom is such non-intervention addressed? I think the 
answer is obvious: In view of the fact that the Prime Minister of the 
Central Government of the Congo was hampered and denied the use of the 
broadcasting stations and the airports, and yet because of that self- 
same principle he has been arrested, ill-treated, and manhandled. 


To these charges the SG made a singular reply: 


We have this evening received news regarding a development in Stanleyville 


and in Orientale Province which I consider as deeply disturbing. Threats 
have been made and measures taken in line with those threats by those who 


hold power in Stanleyville. We have taken those countermeasures which we 


can...I hope tomorrow...to circulate a report...on these developments... 


Some of the speeches to which members have listened today must cause 
surprise...This is no time to go into any detail on these various 


statements. Let me only note tonight...that we have not "paid Mr. Mobutu", 
we have not "fought for Mr. Tshombe" and we have had no "complicity" in the 


arrestation of Mr. Lumumba... 


We hear it repeated that actions of the Command or of my representatives 
in the Congo, and myself, are not in conformity with the mandate. Well, 
then you give to the mandate an interpretation which is not warranted 
by the history of the case. 


On the 9th of December Mr. Wadsworth of the USA offered his views on Lumumba's 


arrest: 


We accept fully the position of President Kasavubu that Mr. Lumumba was 
legally removed from his former office...There is no question as to the 
right of the Congolese authorities to place Mr. Lumumba under arrest. 
It is the evident judgment of these authorities that the activities of 
Mr. Lumumba have constituted a threat to the security of the State... 
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On 4 December, the United States Government instructed the American 
Ambassador at Leopoldville to inform President Kasavubu and Colonel 
Mobutu that the United States Government hoped that former Prime 
Minister Lumumba would be accorded humane treatment, including 
regular visits by a physician from the International Red Cross, 

and that he would be given a fair trial... 


We now have a disturbing report from the Secretary-General...regarding 

current activities in the present situation in Stanleyville freferring 

to the report of threats by officials of Orientale Province to arrest 

all Belgians, or all,Huropeans, if Lumumba was not released within 24 

hours/. We believe that effective, vigorous action is required by the 

United Nations Force to prevent widespread loss of life and brutalities 

in Orientale Province. 

The report circulated by the SG on the situation which had developed in Orientale 
Province indicated that UN officials had made immediate plans to take over a 
school building accomodating 500 persons and place it under UN protection, and 
to provide "full protection to the European population with all means that may 
be required in the circumstances". The UN also planned, wherever possible, to 
provide UN escorts to Europeans desiring safe conduct to Stanleyville from 

other parts of the Province, and was making arrangements for air evacuation 

of those wishing to leave (S/4590). 

The vigorous and urgent measures taken by the UN Force to protect Europeans 
in Orientale Province contrasted sharply with the reservations and inaction 
displayed with respect to Lumumba's request for protection. He was denied the. 
UN escort which was offered, a few days later, to Europeans in Orientale 
Province, although he was in equal danger. The impression is unavoidable 
that special efforts were made for the protection of Europeans, and that the 
famous "non-intervention" principle was not invoked when Europeans were 
threatened, despite the fact that they constituted a key factor in the 
internal conflict between the pro-Lumumba forces and the Kasavubu-Mobutu camp. 
For the Europeans, the protection of human rights was the paramount principle; 
but Mr. Lumumba's human rights had to yield to the higher doctrine of "non- 
intervention in Congolese politics". 

The Security Council continued its debate on the arrest of Lumumba and 
related matters through 13 December, and heard serious criticism of UN policy 
from India, Morocco, Guinea, Poland, Tunisia, the United Arab Republic, and 
Yugoslavia. To those criticisms, the SG replied: 

The distinguished Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia referred to the 

situation in Stanleyville. I am sorry to say that the threat was 


avery real one. It was overcome thanks to energetic and wise 
action...I am not sure that it has been overcome for more than a 
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short while, so the reality is still facing us. It was hinted...by an 
earlier speaker in the debate that there might be an element of dis- 
crimination, the United Nations showing greater concern for the group . 
threatened in the Stanleyville situation than for other ethnic groups. 
I can assure the members of the Council that the protection which we 
tried to give the population in Stanleyville, who happen to be white, 
was exactly the same as that which, for example, we tried to give at 
an earlier stage to the Balubas. I cannot agree that we, any of us, 
have ever made any racial distinctions in the policy which has been 
developed. It is true, as the representative of Guinea said, that we 
had lifted some of the protection in Leopoldville. He will observe 
that the main change is that we no longer protect President Kasavubu. 


In this statement of 12 December, the SG neglected to mention that he had received 


a cablegram from President Kasavubu dated 7 December (S/4580) stating: 


I hope that the arrest of Mr. Lumumba in Kasai is now permanently 
closing a chapter in which the United Nations has certainly not 
helped to restore order and calm...I venture to think that henceforth 
a cleared conception of the role of the United Nations...will prevent 


the recurrence of such situations, and that the system of unwarranted 
protection will be ended for all time. (Hmphasis added) 
The representative of Guinea might have been expected to reply to the SG that it 


was gratifying to note that the UN was no longer carrying coals to Newcastle; 


but he took a different view: 


My delegation...consider as most regrettable this decision taken By 
the United Nations /not to continue the protection of Congolese 
political officials, in particular the Chief of State, Mr. Kasavubu/. 
In view of the division that exists in this country we believe it 
would be more in keeping with the role of the United Nations to ensure 
provisionally...the protection of the principal leaders of the Congo, 
especially deputies and ministers who are covered by immunity. 


If the United Nations leaves that task in Leopoldville to a certain 
extent to the local authorities and does not wish to assume it itself, 
then it must be a rule which is generally applied, because we are sure 
that in the Orientale Province there are provincial authorities which 
also have responsibilities to assume. 


Similarly, Mr.Zorin of the Soviet Union pointed out in a statement of 13 December 
at the end of the debate: 


Indeed, if the Secretary-General considers that the forcible detention 
of Lumumba by the armed bands of Mobutu is an internal affair of the 
Republic of the Congo and that on that formal basis he refuses to take 
any steps in defense of Lumumba, then any measures in relation to the 
Belgians or...any other category of population in the Congo by the 
legitimate provincial authorities is just as much an internal affair 
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of the Congo. Indeed, if in the case of the arrest of Lumumba, the 
Secretary-General did not show the slightest intention of taking steps 
to prevent that arrest, then in the case of the defense of the Belgians 
he took immediate and rather effective measures, as can be seen. He 
immediately sent the Chief of Staff of the United Nations to the spot. 
A plan for the evacuation was developed immediately as well as a plan 

. for the concentration of Belgians and other European members of the 
population into points defended by United Nations forces and so on. 
The Secretary-General and the United Nations Command found the necessary 
means of transportation to evacuate almost 2,000 persons in order to 
ensure their safety. Yet they did not find it possible to ensure the 
security of, and they were not able to transport, a single man; they 
could not find a single aircraft when that man turned out to be the head 
of the legitimate Government of the Congo. 


The SG replied: 


If Mr. Zorin does not see the difference between using the normal means at 
our disposal, mainly diplomatic, in order to forestall a move about which 

we had, generously, been pre-warned, a move to the effect that what Mr. Zorin 
called "the legitimate provincial authorities", within forty-eight hours 
intended to take some 1,000 or more hostages and perhaps execute a few 

of them unless we met certain demands of theirs--I say, if he does not 

see the difference between that and the use of military initiative to 
liberate somebody who has been arrested, then I find it difficult to 

discuss, because it is then obvious that we do not speak exactly the 

same language. 


This self-justication presents several weaknesses. First, it is questionable 
whether UN action to forestall trouble in Stanleyville was "mainly diplomatic". 
A whole series of swift and effective practical measures were taken, in fact. 
Second, the SG compared that preventive action not to the preventive action 
requested by Lumumba but to action required at a subsequent stage to reverse 

a fait accompli--and this evaded the real issue. 


Sir Claude Corea of Ceylon, at the same meeting on 13 December, added some 


remarks to this discussion of the arrest of Lumumba: 


The Secretary-General on two occasions, today and on a previous 
occasion, referred to the arrest as one in which there was not 
much that the United Nations authorities in the Congo could do. 
First of all, I would like to submit that in our view...the arrest 
of Mr. Lumumba, even if that warrant had been signed by the Chief 
of State, appears to be illegal and, therefore, improper... 


We are not taking sides for any particular party, we are rather 
looking at this as a gross injustice to a man to have him arrested, 
a gross violation of a fundamental human right, mainly the right 

of parliamentary immunity, and of course the treatment accorded to 
him...is a gross violation of his human rights. Therefore, we urge 
strongly that appropriate action should be taken. 
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However, the Council was not able to adopt a resolution on further UN action 
in the Congo. The General Assembly then initiated its long-delayed considera- 
tion of Item 85 on its agenda, "The Situation in the Republic of the Congo", 
on 16 December 1960. For five days the Assembly debated the state of affairs 
in the Congo, in all its aspects. The fate of Lumumba received considerable 
attention and on this score the policy of the SG, and his interpretation of 
his mandate, came under scathing attack by the Soviet bloc and by Yugoslavia, 
India, Ghana, Morocco, Ceylon, and Iraq. On 19 December Mr. Zorin of the 
Soviet Union said: 

When I quoted the passage from Mr. Dayal's report in the Security 

Council wherein he clearly said that the arrest (of Lumumba) was 

arbitrary and that he protested this arbitrary arrest, I did not 

receive a reply from the Secretary-General, whom I asked whether 

he considered it a lawful act or not. Does he agree with his own 

representative, who tells us in his official report that this was 

an arbitrary act, or does he disagree? If he agrees, why does he 

consider that the supposition to this arbitrary act would be improper? 

If he disapproves of the statement of his Special Representative, he 


should say so. Thus far, he has said nothing on this concrete point. 
In fact, he has been following a line of non-intervention. 


The SG replied: 


There was a reference to Mr. Dayal's phrase about the arbitrary 
arrest of Mr. Lumumba. I think that more important than the 
phraseology used in those documents is the fact that Mr. Dayal 
independently found that the legal situation was not such that 
he had any possibility of enforcing a liberation of Mr. Lumumba. 
That is, of course, for this Assembly, the relevant fact. 
It is not necessarily sinister but it is puzzling that the SG persisted in 
shying away from a direct reply to this direct question. after all, any 
Judgment of his attitude towards particular personalities or particular 
issues must rest on what he did not say as well as on what he did say. 
It cannot be regarded as an oversight that he refused, even when pressed, 
to express himself on the legality of Lumumba's arres L --a question on 
which the USA, the UK, Canada, and the Latin americans held a strong opinion, 


and on which the Afro-Asian countries held the very opposite view. 


